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SNOW BALLING; OR, THE CHRISTMAS DOLLAR. 


A STORY FOUNDED ON FACT.-—BY MISS LESLIE. 


** Father,” said Robert Hamlin (the son of a 
respectable mechanic in Philadelphia,) ‘‘ to-mor- 
I suppose 
that, as usual, you are going to give each of us a 
present by way of Christizas box. Will you tell 


row, you know, is Christmas day. 


me how much each of these presents is to cost?” 
** A dollar each,” replied Mr. Hamlin. 


as much as I think proper to allot, at present, t 


each of the Christmas gifts of my five children. 
And now that you know 


But why did you ask? 
the sum, do you think it too small?’’. 
**Oh! not at all,” answered Robert. 


dear father, you were a very rich man. 


that thing might be.” 


‘*Tn plain terms,” said Mr. Hamlin, ‘* you wish 
P ’ - ’ 
to have the pleasure of laying out a dollar, exact- 


ly according to your own taste.” 


** That is the fact,” replied Robert; ‘‘you know 
I never yet have had a whole dollar at once— 
To be sure, dear father, the 


never in my life. 
Christinks boxes you have heretofore given me 
were always very pretty, and very useful, and very 
sensible, aud no doubt this will be the same—but 
I think I should like to be allowed to spend a dol- 
lar, this Christmas, just as T please.”’ 


** Very well,” said Mr. Hamlin. ‘I have ne 


objection to gratify you; therefore, to-morrow, 
you shall have a dollar, precisely at your own dis- 


posal.” 


** And you will not-even advise me what to buy 


with it?” asked Robert. 
**T will not even advise you,’ 


Hanlin 


The other children (who were all little girls,) 
preferred the agreeable surprise of finding when 
they awoke on Christinas morning, their pretty 
presents waiting for them on a chair by the bed- 
side, and they were all highly delighted with the 
When 
the family assembled at the breakfast table, a sil- 


things their father had selected for then. 


ver dollar lay on Robert’s plate. 


‘Thank you, 
dear father,” said he. 


your own way.” 


** Robert,” said Mrs, Hamlin, ‘‘T have only 


It is, that if you lay out 
that dollar at the confectioners, it will be best not 
_ to eat all your sweet things in one day, lest you 


one caution to give you. 


m.ke yourself sick.” 


‘*There is no danger of that, dear mother,” 
answered Robert, ‘‘ for of course I could not pos- 


sibly buy a whole dollar’s worth of sweet things, 


without giving some of them to any boys of my ac- 


quaintance, that I may happen to see—particular- 


ly to William Anderson, whose mother, rich as 
she is, never has a good thing in her house, froin 


one year’s end to another,” 


** Hush,” said Mrs. Hamlin, ‘* you must not 
talk so freely. No doubt, Mrs. Anderson devotes 
her money to more useful purposes, than in pro- 


viding what children call good things.” 


** Well,” resumed Robert, ‘I am glad that 
Christmas is a holiday, so that I can have the 
‘ 


ee As 


I wish to be consistent in all my expenses, that is 


‘“*T am 
sure it ts quite as much as any of us ought to 
have, while we are still children; unless, indeed, 
As to 
my reason for asking—you know we must always 
tell the exact truth; so 1 was going to say, that, if 
you are quite willing, [ would rather, for my part, 
have the dollar itself, the real silver dollar, than 
the thing you would buy me with it; whatever 


answered Mr. 


‘*T am sure, when a boy, 
you must often have found how pleasant it was to 
have sometimes an opportunity of being hagpy in 


whole day before me, to fix upon the best way of 
laying out my dollar.” 

As soon as breakfast was over, our young hero 
sallied forth into the street, which was filled with 
persons going to make purchases of Christmas 
gifts. It was a clear bright morning, and the 
snow lay glittering in the sunshine, The whole 
appearance of the central part of the city, was gay 
and animated, as it always is at this period of the 
year. Various balls and parties being in pros- 
pect, great numbers of ladies were out shopping 
The fancy stores were resplendent with elegant 
ribbons, laces, handkerchiefs, scarfs, and reti- 


cules; and the shops — Fixeeregen flowers, made a 
“attire in her most blooming 


display 
season. The windows of the jewellers were even 
The doors of the toy- 


more brilliant than usual. 
shops were surrounded with crowds of children, 
looking in admiringly, particularly at Baucrsach’s, 
in Market street, where the enormous dolls, habit- 
ed in satin and gold, were gazed at with longing 
eyes, by innumerable little girls, who sighed to 
hear that the prices of these magnificent effigies 
were not less than twenty dollars; while the boys 
were equally attracted by the richly caparisoned 
rocking-horses. The restaurateurs displayed their 
immense swans, feathered all over with a plumage 
of lard, in a manner which no one but a French 
cook could either contrive or execute. Nothing of 
the kind could be more tempting to the eye and to 
the palate, than the articles, in endless variety, 
which filled the windows of the pastry-cooks, whose 
numerous establishments have made Philadelphia 
famous as the city of cakes and pies; a character 
by which it seems she was distinguished even a 
century ago, and which she is certainly in no dan- 
ger of losing. 

But the greatest crowd was at Henrion, the 
confectioner’s, whose glittering pagodas, and tem- 
ples of sugar, and elegant sugar baskets filled 
with sugar fruit, excited still less admiration than 
the fidelity to nature, with which, in the same 
sweet inaterial, were represented objects that were 
certainly not characterized by their beauty. 
There were, for instance, in the windows and 
glass cases, mutton chops, sausages, boiled lob- 
sters, pieces of bacon, cabbages, carrots, loaves 
of bread, &c. all made of sugar, and colored to 
the life; besides, cockroaches, beetles, spiders, 
and other ugly insects, formed chiefly of choco- 
late, but looking almost like reality. 

Even the confectioners’ stalls, at the corners of 
the street, made an unusual display on account of 
the season, being decorated with festoons of 
green cedar and laurel leaves, and with oranges 
suspended in circles, Their glass jars were re- 
plenished anew with sugar candy, mint-stick, 
peppermint-drops, burnt almonds, chocolate nuts, 
and nougat, and their shelves embellished with 
ranges of white and gold paper cases, bags, and 
baskets, filled with sugar plumbs, and tied with 
bright colored ribbons; not to mention the well 
stored boxes of prunes, almonds, and cream-nuts, 
the drums of figs, the immerse bunches of raisins, 
and white grapes, and the huge masses of dates 
with which these out-door merchants are always 
supplied. ‘* What a pity it is that a dollar is only 
a dollar,” thought Robert. ‘I believe I will 
look no more at the cake and confectionary 
places.” But he was equally tempted by the va- 
rious pretty things exhibited in the windows of the 
fancy stationers, particularly by their silver pen- 
cils, sume of which he found were within the com- 
pass of his means. Then the play-bills on the 
corners, boasted of surpassing attractions; and 
sleighing seemed so pleasant as he passed a 1 i 
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of these vehicles, that he was half tempted to bar- 
gain with one of the drivers for a dollar’s worth, 

While Robert was still undecided in what way 
to make his Christmas box yield him the lurgest 
quantity of happiness, he saw at the end of a court 
or alley some rude boys engaged in snow-balling, 
and it was only by dodging behind a cask which 
stood near a grocery store, that he escaped being 
struck on the head by one of their missiles. Thé 
boys laughed so loudly, and were in such high 
glee, that Robert’s predilection for the sport began 
to awaken. One of the snow-balls, however, 
struck the nose of a woman that was standing Icok- 
ing at them, and hurt her severely. Her husband, 
much incensed, ran out of his house with the tongs 
in his hand, and put the boys immediately to flight; 
Robert being glad that he did not belong to them. 

On turning the corner, he came opposite to a 
row of very handsome new houses, in front of 
which, he saw a party of rather genteel looking 
boys, engaged also in snow-balling. One of their 
balls actually did hit Robert, and knocked off his 
leather cap, and he could not resist his inclination 
to return it. Upon which, he made up a very 
large, and very hard snow-ball, and threw it, as 
he supposed, with certain aim; but it missed the 
boy at whom it was directed,.and broke through a 
window pane of one of the houses, passing over 
the head of a pretty little girl, who was sitting 
near the window, engaged in reading one of the 
new annuals, and who screamed loudly, and start- 
ing up, ran to the back of the room. Robert, 
frightened at what he had done, flew round the 
comner to conceal himself in the alley. In the 
meantime, a black servant man came out on the 
steps of the house where the window had been 
broken, exclaiming to the boys—‘‘ Ah! you young 
nimps—ouly wait till the gentleman comes home 
—I'll be bound Mr. Cleveland will give you 
enough of snow-balling, for smashing his rights 
and property in this way, without leave or license.” 

‘© [ do not suppose he would have given us 
leave, even if we had asked him,” said one of the 
boys, laughing. . 

‘* It’s clear felony,” resumed the negro, ‘‘ and 
burglary too. What’s window breaking, but 
house breaking. Which of you’s done this?” 

**Do you think we are ninnies enough to tell, 
old Cuffee?” answered another of the boys. 

‘**No more Cuffee than yourself,” cried the 
black man indignantly. ‘‘ Arn’t my name Virgil 
Waddington? But only wait till Mr. Cleveland 
comes home.”’ . 

** But we won’t wait,” said the boys;. ‘‘ we are 
not such fools.”” And they all ran off, and were 
out of sight in a moment. 

[T'o be Continued.} 
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DISCONTENTED BROTHERS. 

‘*T wish I was William!” said little Lewis one 
day, as he sat on the ground at ‘one end of the 
parlor, with a broken top in his hand; William 
just then came in. ‘What is that you say? 
Lewis,” asked he: ‘‘ You wish you were me; I 
am sure I wish you were; for 1 aim very sorry I 
am the eldest, always calléd to attend to the 
younger ones, and to do as they like; you see it 
is | who have got to mend that stupid top you 
have broken, just because I am the eldest.’ 
** Well!’ answered Lewis, ‘‘ and if it was yours, 
you know, you could buy another; but I have no 
money, because | amthe youngest.” ‘I should be 
very glad to change with you, though, if I could, 
Lewis; you are so much more indulged than I am,” 
replied William.” 
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Just at this moment, their papa came into the|man, and lived very much at home. Esau was 


room, and the boys looked ashamed of his hearing 
what they said; to their surprise he took no no- 
tice, and merely reached down a book he wanted 
from the bookcase, and left the room. ‘‘ Well, I 
suppose papa did not hear us,” thought William; 
but he was tov cross to speak, for he did not like 
the job he had todo at all. Little Lewis, who 
was only five years old, soon forgot his wish to be 
the eldest, when he saw his top inended and, ready 
to play with; but Willian knew very well that if 
his papa had heard what they had been saying, he 
would be sure to speak with them, at some time, 
on the subject. 

These little boys were the eldest children of 
Mr. and Mrs Felton, and their good parents took 
the greatest pains with them, to make them not 
only clever, but good and happy; they considered 
that the Bible was the best book to teach them 
from, and therefore always tried to enforce their 
rules of conduct from some example taken out of 
it. William and Lewis were both nice boys; 
they seldom told stories or were unkind to each 
other, but sometimes William thought it very hard 
to be obliged to take care of the younger ones, or 
mend their toys; he was often stopped in a nice 
game of play, to help his younger brother or sis- 
ter; and he was sometimes very cross about it. 
His mamma saw this, and had often talked to him 
about his duty as the eldest, and then William 
would feel sorry, and be very kind for a few days; 
but when he had forgotten the lecture, he fell into 
the same bad habit again. 

It happened on this morning, that Lewis had 
been very troublesome, and William at last lost 
his temper, and said he would not do anything 
more for him. This was the reason poor Lewis 
sat down to lament his broken top, instead of run- 
ning to William to get it mended. However, the 
sorrowful and humble tone id which Lewis wished 
he was the eldest, induced his brother once more 
to give him his help, and caused the remarks 
which passed between them. 

After their papa’s dinner, they always went down 
into the parlor, but that evening William did not 
like to go down stairs; he was sure his papa had 
heard what he had said; and though Mr. Felton 
was never angry with his children, he always spoke 
to them very gravely, when they did wrong; it 
was his custom to tell their mamma, if it was any 
thing very naughty, and then for both to speak to 
them together. Soon after they came down, their 
papa asked William what he was saying in the 
morning, as he came into the room: ‘‘ You were 
wishing something, what was it?”? Poor. William 
looked at Lewis, and then down on tie ground; 
but he knew it was of no use to try to hide his 
fault, so he answered, ‘‘ Papa, I said I wished I 
was the youngest.” ‘‘And what did Lewis wish?” 
asked papa. ‘‘I wished I was the eldest,” said 
little Lewis. ‘‘ Do not you think these very fool- 
ish wishes for our two boys?” asked Mr. Felton 
oftheir mamma. ‘ Not only foolish, but wicked!” 
was the reply. ‘‘ It is God who has caused them 
to be as they are, and can my children wish any 
thing different to God’s will? There are many 
duties and advantages belonging to each of you: 
On you, William, depends much of the comfort of 

_your parents, which you can greatly increase by 

setting a good example to your younger brothers; 
you may, under the blessing of God, be the means 
of the future well-doing of Lewis; but if you de- 
spise the advantages of being older, Lewis may 
obtain the blessing which I am sure you would de- 
sire, and you will resemble the two brothers we 
read of in the Bible, the eldest of whom did not 
care for his birthright, and let the youngest have 
it.” ‘* That history,” said their papa, ‘ will af- 
ford a good lesson, and one which [ think they 
will remember; pray tell it them.” 

The boys were sorry for their fault, and atten- 
tively listened to their mamma, as she proceeded 
to relate the tale. ‘‘ Jacob and Esau were the 
only sons of Isaac and Rebekah; Esau was the 
eldest; he was a hunter, and fond of all rough ex- 
ercises and sports; Jacob was a plain and quiet 








his father’s favorite, because he brought him home 
nice venison, but he was wayward; he used to do 
as he liked, and did not care for any body. Jacob 
was his mother’s favorite; he was always obe- 
dient aud kind; and one day, when Esau came 
home from hunting he was very hungry and tired, 
and he found Jacub just going to eat some rice 
pottage; he said to his brother, ‘‘Give me the 
pottage, for I am very faint;” and Jacob answer- 
ed, ‘‘ Then let me have your birth-right for it;” 
for Jacob loved God, and Esau did not; so he 
told him he did not care for his birth-right; it was 
of no use to him, and he might have it: but Jacob 
knew the value of God’s favor, and he resolved to 
try all he could to deserve it. Esau, soon after 
this, married a person who did not worship the 
true God, and it was a great grief to his father 
and mother. 

‘** And when Isaac was very ill, and they thought 
he should die, he sent for his favorite son Esau, 
and told him to go and get some venison for him, 
and then he would bless him before he died. Now 
Rebekah heard this, and wished her favorite, Ja- 
cob, should have the blessing. God knew who 
would obey and love him, and therefore he per- 
mitted Rebekah to deceive Isaac, by sending Ja- 
cob to him with the savory meat he_liked, before 
Esau came home, and so he obtained the blessing. 
And Esau was very angry, and resolved to kill 
Jacob, as soon as his father was dead; but 
-Rebekah hearing of it, told Isaac, and they sent 
him away to her brother Laban. 

*€ Jacob had many troubles to go through in his 
journey; he hardly knew his way, and he had no 
place to sleep in; he was obliged to lay down on 
the ground, and put seme stones together for a 
pillow; but God visited him there, to encourage 
him, and he dreampt that he saw a ladder which 
reached up to heaven, and that the angels of God 
went up and down on it; and he thought he saw 
God standing above it, and saying tohim, ‘‘ I am 
the Lord God of Abraham thy father, and the God 
of Isaac;-the land whereon thou liest, to thee will 
I give it, and to thy seed; and thy seed shall be 
as the dust of the earth, and thou shalt spread 
abroad to the west, and to the east, and to the 
north, and to the south; and in thee and in thy 
seed shall all the families of the earth be blessed: 
and, behold, I am with thee, and will keep thee in 
all places, whither thou goest, and I will bring 
thee again into his land; for I will not leave 
thee, until I have done that which I have spoken 
to thee of.” 

‘* And when Jacob awoke, he was afraid, and} 
he prayed to God, and he took the stone he had 
laid on, ard put it up for a pillar; and he said that 
if God would do as he had promised, and take care 
of him, he would serve God, and that pillar should 
be made into God’s house, and he would give the 
tenth part of all that he should have'to God, which 
means, that he would devote the tenth part to 
charity, and do good with it. And God did bless 
him, and his uncle Laban loved him, and he was 
married there, and had a great many children, 
and became very rich; at last, Laban began to 
get jealous of him, so that Jacob left him; and 
God visited him again, and told him to go back to 
the land he came from. 

** So Jacob took his family and all that he had, 
and journeyed on; and God was very good to him. 

‘*When Jacob came near home, he began to 
feel afraid of his brother Esau, and he prayed to 
God; and the next morning he prepareda present 
for Esau, to appease his anger, and he sent the 
present with some of his servants before him. 
And God appeared to him again, and told him his 
name should be called Israel, instead of Jacob; 
and it eame to pass, the next day, that he met 
Esau, and they forgave each other, and were good 
friends; and Jacob built an altar to God there, 
and praised him; and God was with Jacob, be- 
cause he obeyed and feared him; and he came 
and saw his father Isaac once again before he 
died, anc he and his brother Esau buried Isaac. 

** And Jacob dwelt in Canaan, and he loved one 


of his sons named Joseph, more than all the oth- 
ers; and he sent him one day to his brothers, who 
were feeding the flocks at some distance from 
home, to see how they were; and because Jo- 
seph was a favorite, they hated him, and thought 
this would be a good time to kill him; but God 
took care of Joseph, and they did not kill him, but 
sold him to some travellers instead, and they told 
their father he was dead. Jacob grieved very 
much for this favorite child; but God had design- 
ed that Joseph should be a great man, for he 
loved and served God; so he was raised from a 
slave, to be the ruler of Pharaoh’s house, king of 
Egypt. And when there was a famine in the land, 
Joseph had done so prudently that there was food 
in Egypt; and the people of every country came 
to buy corn there, and Jacob sent his sons to get 
food, and they did not know it was their brother 
who sold it to them; but Joseph knew them, and 
he asked after his father, and at last he told them 
who he was, and sent for his father Jacob to come 
and live in Egypt. 

‘* Jacob had supposed that his dear son was 
dead, and he could hardly believe what his sons 
now told him; but when he saw the things which 
Joseph had sent him, he resolved to go and see 
his favorite child before he died; so he went and 
saw Joseph, who took him to Pharaoh, and he and 
his family dwelt in the land of Egypt; but he 
made his sons promise to bury him with his fa- 
thers, when he should die;. soon after he blessed 
them and died. Again God guided the blessing 
according to his will and wisdom; for when Jacob 
blessed Joseph’s two sons, he put his right hand 
on the youngest, because Ephraim was to be a 
multitude of nations. And when Israel was dead, 
they took him out of Egypt, and buried him with 
his fathers, as he had told them to do. 

‘** Thus you see, Esau, though a rich man, was 
not so blessed as Jacob, because he despised God’s 
favor; and you see how Jacob was punished for 
his deceit, and for making a favorite of one child 
more than another.” 

**T will never again complain of what God has 
done, mamma,” said William; ‘‘I hope not, my 
dear,’’ said his mamma; ‘‘ for God knows what is 
best for us, and he places us in those situations in 
which he sees fit, for our good and his glory.” 

[Scripture Tales. 
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THE EAGLE AND THE SWAN, 

The white-headed eagle is a native of the north- 
ern portions of America, and is one of the strongest 
and most daring of the eagle tribe. 

To give you some idea of the nature of this 
bird, permit me to place you on the Mississippi, 
on which you may float gently along, while ap- 
proaching winter brings millions of water-fowl 
from the countries of the north, to seek a milder 
climate for a season. The eagle is seen perched 
on the highest summit of the tallest tree by the 
margin of the broad stream. His glistening but 
stern eye looks over the vast. expanse. He lis- 
tens attentively to every sound that comes to his 
quick ear from afar, glancing now and then on the 
earth beneath, lest even the light tread of the 
fawn may pass unheard. His mate is perched on 
the opposite side, and now and then utters a cry, 
as if to encourage him. At this well-known call, 
he partly opens his broad wings, inclines his body 
a little downwards, and answers to her voice; the 
next moment he resumes his erect attitude, and 
again all is silent. Ducks of many species, the 
teal, the widgeon, the shallard, and others, are 
seen passiug with great rapidity, and following the 
course of the current; but the eagle heeds them 
not; they are, at that time, beneath his attention. 
The next moment, however, the wild trumpet-like 
sound of a distant but approachiug swan is heard. 
A shriek from the female eagle comes across the 
stream, for she is fully as alert as her mate: the 
latter suddenly shakes the whole of his body, and 








with a few touches of his bill, arranges his plu- 
mage in an instant. The snow white bird is now 
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in sight; her long neck is stretched forward, her 
eye is en the watch, vigilant as that of her enemy ; 
her large wings seem with difficulty to support the 
weight of her body, although they flap incessantly ; 
so irksome do her exertions seem, that her very 
legs are spread beneath her tail to aid her in her 
flight. She approaches however; the eagle has 
marked her for his prey. As the swan is passing 
the dreaded pair, the male bird starts from his 
perch with an awful screain, that to the swan’s ear 
brings more terror than the report of a large duck 
gun. 

Now is the moment to witness the display of the 
eagle’s powers. He glides through the air, and 
like a flash of lightning comes upon the timorous 
swan, which now in agony and despair, seeks to 
elude the grasp of his crnel talons. It mounts, 
doubles, and willingly would plunge into’ the 
stream, were it not prevented by the eagle, which, 
long possessed of the knowledge that by such a 





stratagem the swan might escape him, forces it to) 
remain inthe air, by attempting to strike it with | have you to be responsible for your good conduct?” 


\ 66 


his talons from beneath. ‘The hope of escape is 
soon given up by the swan; it has already become 


much weakened, and its strength fails at the sight it to him—it was a copy of the New Testament, 
of the courage and swiftness of its antagonist; its|with a Certificate on a blank Jeaf written by a 


last gasp is about to escape, when the ferocidus 
eagle strikes with its talons the under side of its 
wing, and, with unresisted power, forces the bird 
to fall in a slanting direction upon the nearest 
shore. It is then that you may see the cruel 
spirit of this dreaded enemy of the feathered race, 
whilst, exulting over his prey, he for the first time 
breathes at ease. He presses down his powerful 
feet, and drives his sharp claws deeper than ever 
into the heart of thedying swan. He shrieks with 
delight over his prey. The female has watched 
every movement of her mate; she now sails to the 
spot, where he eagerly awaits her, and when she 
has arrived, they together gorge themselves on 
their prey.— Youth’s Friend. 
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Written for the Youth's Companion 
BENEFITS OF SABBATH SCHOOLS. 

A Teacher, being recently requested to make 
some remarks to a Sabbath School—observed 
that, as he had no time to study a speech, he 
would state a few facts of which he had read, show- 
ing the benefits of Sabbath Schools, not only to 
those who are taught, but to others. 

One fact was, that a little girl in England, in 
consequence of the knowledge she obtained in a 
Sabbath School, was the means of saving the life of 


her father, A man was imprisoned for murdering 
his wife. When brought to trial, the mother of 


the wife testified, apparently with much anger, 
that he knocked her down, aad beat her after she 
had fallen, so that she died. The Judge told the 
Jury it was a clear case of murder. 

But another witness was called—the daughter 
of the prisoner, five or six years old. She was so 
small that the Judge had to give her his footstool 
to stand upon, that her head might be seen above 
the witness box. It was feared she was too young 
and ignorant to be a competent witness. ‘‘ My 
child,” said the judge, with a little emotion, as he 
bent down his ear to her, ‘‘ do you know that you 
have come here tospeak thetruth?” ‘‘ Yes, sir.” 
‘© And will you, my dear, speak the truth—and 
tell us all the truth, and nothing else?” ‘‘ Yes, 
sir.” ‘* What will become of you, do you think, 
if you tell a lie?” She paused; the judge repeat. 
ed the question; and she answered distinctly, ‘‘ I 
shall be burned in everlasting fire.” ‘‘Where did 
you learn that?” ‘* The Bible, sir.” ‘‘ Have 
you ever been at school?” ‘* Yes, sir, at the 
Sunday School.” ‘*‘ She may be sworn,” said the 
judge, and the oath was immediately administered 
to her. She stated that her mother had put her 
to bed, and taken her clothes to pawn them for 
gin—that her father came home from fishing, cold 
and wet, and finding her mother and grandmother 
drunk, and most of the articles in their apartment 
pawned for gin, he was angry, and took hold of 


} 


- | threwed dirt on you this morning.” 





her mother and shook her—that she was so intoxi- 
cated she fell and struck her head against a corner 
of a piece of furniture—and that he pushed her to 
make her get up; but she could not. 

Another witness confirmed this testimony, and 
proved the industrious, sober habits of the prison- 
er, and the drunken, wasteful habits of the mother 
—and a physician proved that her death was caused 
by the wound on her head, when she fell, and not 
by blows received. 

The Judge then altered his opinion, and instruct- 
ed the Jury, that it was a case of manslaughter, 
not of murder—and the prisoner was sentenced to 
18 months imprisonment at hard labor.—But if his 
little daughter had not been qualified by her Sab- 
bath School instruction to give her testimony, he 
would probably have been hung for murder. 

A merchant in New York wanted a person to 
tend his store. A boy applied for the situation. 
‘* What recommendations do you bring?” said the 
merchant. ‘*] have none, Sir.”” ‘* What friends 


I have none, Sir; I am a stranger here.” 
‘* What book is that in your pocket?’ He gave 


Sabbath School Teacher in England, stating that 
as he had been a punctual diligent scholar for 
several years, the Testament was given to him as 
a Reward of Merit. ‘‘ This,”’ said the merchant, 
“is recommendation enough. ‘I will engage you 
ty tend my store.” He served faithfully for sever- 
al years, and was afterwards a respectable and 
siccessful merchant. 

A little girl was going to her Sabbath School, 
when, as she passed some ragged children, one of 
them threw some dirt upon her. She brushed’ it 
of, and took no notice of it. Before she went to 
sciool in the afternoon, she requested her mother 
togive her a piece of cake, but would not tell 
what she wanted it for. As she passed the ragged 
child again she gave her the cake. The child 
sail, ‘‘ How came you to give this to me. I 
‘*T did it to 
make you love me, and then you won’t do so 
agdia.’’ ** You are very kind, | thought you was 
proud of your fine clothes.” ‘* We are all kind 
in the Sabbath School—won’t you go there with 
me’ ‘*T am ashamed to go, 1 am so ragged.” 
‘* No matter for that—you will be as welcome as 
any of us. Come, and I will ask my mama to give 
you some of my clothes, that are too small for me 
now—they will just fit you.” ‘*‘ Well, I will go.” 

A boy was going to Sabbath School, when he 
passed a little cripple boy sitting on a door step. 
‘* Shouldn’t you like to go to Sabbath School, little 
boy,” said he. ‘f What do they dothere?” ‘*O 
they read the Bible, and sing and pray, and our 
Teachers tell us very interesting stories.” ‘‘Well, 
I should like to go; but I can’t walk.” ‘* Will 
you go if I will carry you?” ‘* Yes, indeed.” 
‘© Well, get on my back, then.” When he ar- 
rived with his cargo at the Sabbath School, he 
said to the Superintendent, ‘‘ Here is a new schol- 
ar, Sir—and | intend to bring him every Sabbath, 
because he can’t walk.” 

The reader can make his own comments, 

















OBITUARY. 





From the Sabbath School Messenger. | 
LITTLE EDMUND AND HIS SISTER, i 
The old church bell tolled the hour of noon. | 
When it sent forth its first stroke, the street was | 
silent, but ere its last note floated on the breeze, | 
the air was filled with loud peals of youthful and! 
joyous acclamation; the noise, together with a 
troop of bright, healthy and happy children, an- 
nounced that the village school had closed ‘ts 
morning session. Among a group of some fo'y| 
children, were a little boy and girl, who, bend in| 
hand, were lovingly walking homewards. ‘the, 
girl appeared about nine years old—the little boy 
about seven. They were two sweet children—- 


| 
} 


a 
and their bright eyes sparkled, like dew-drops in 
the sun, as they prattled to each other on their 
way home. ; 

‘*Come, dear Edmund,” said the little girl, 
** we must make haste, or mama will be angry.” 

** Angry! Caroline, what for?” asked the smil- 
ing boy. 

‘*Why you know, Edmund,” said Caroline, 
‘*mama told us never to stop in the street, for fear 
we should learn to be idle and naughty, like James 
Careless and Elizabeth Wildgirl.” 

“Oh yes,” replied Edmund; ‘‘and she said 
she would love us better if we minded her words, 
did’nt she, Caroline?” 

‘* Yes,” said the little girl, ‘‘ and that’s why I 
want to hurry home.” 

‘** Thea let us run, Caroline, for I want mama 
to love me, she is so good,” replied Edmund. 

So these sweet and interésting children ran to- 
wards home, where they soon arrived, and were 
met with the smiles and kisses of their fond and 


‘indulgent mother. 


Only two weeks from that. day, a long and 
mournful procession was seen slowly wending its 
way towards the village grave yard. They were 
clad in sable attire, and seemed wrapped in all the 
silence of heart corroding grief. A small coffin, 
covered with black, was borne along at the head 
of the mourners. Tien followed a lady and gen- 
tleman, leading a weeping little girl by the hand. 
After them followed many other persons. It was 
a sad and sorrowful scene. Upon arriving at the 
grave, the coffin was let down into its cold and 
gloomy home. As the woman and the little girl 
looked down upon it, they dropped big and burn- 
ing tears upon the coffin lid, and seemed as if they 
wished to see the body it contained; but they 
could not see it. Poor little Edmund was in it; 
but he did not see them weep—his eyes were seal- 
ed in darkness. He could not feel their tears, nor 
hear their sobs, for his ears were stopped, his 
cheeks pale, and his once active body lifeless, cold 
and stiff. Poor boy! how soon he died! When 
he got home from school, as the story was told 
you, he sat down in his pretty chair, and said— 

‘*O mother, my head, was so bad.” 

His mother took him upon her knee, and seeing 
that his face was pale, told him to lean his head, on 
her besom. But he soon grew worse. The doe- 
tor came, and tried to cure him, but the dear little 
boy grew more and more sick. O how he suffer- 
ed; his mama and sister stood by his bed-side and 
wept to see him suffer. After a few days his 
strength was all gone, and angels carried his soul 
away to dwell with Jesus Christ. No doubt he 
went there, for he was a good and obedient child; 
he used to pray, and try in all things to please his 
kind mama, his sister, and his teachers. It is 
hoped that all the young readers of the Messenger 
will profit by this story. Let them think how soon 
they may die; and if they are wicked, swearing, 
lying, or disobedient children, it will be very pain- 
ful for them to die; but if, like Edmund,-they are 
good and kind, they will find it easy and delight- 
ful; for then their blessed Saviour, the dear Jesus, 

“Will make their dying bed, 
Soft as downy pillows are.” 
Quincy, Mass. Oct. 1838. 


D. Wise. 








THE NURSERY. 








'From the S. 8. Advocate. 
WILLIAM B. AND HIS ROBIN, 

William had a robin, of which he was exceed- 
ingly fond. He had obtained it when quite small, 
and kept it in a cage till it was so tame that he 
could allow it to fly about the room. It would 
then sing on the top of the chair, or light on Wil- 
liam’s shoulder, or sit on his hand and pick up 
small crumbs of bread. As you may well suppose, 
W. loved his robin very much—indeed I am afraid 
he loved it altogether too much; he certainly did 
so, if he loved it better than he did his Bible or his 
Saviour. 


the pride and delight of a fond mother. Their) One morning, Mrs. B. on going intothe kitchen, 
faces were flushed with the rosy hues of feaith, ‘found William weeping bitterly. She spoke kind- 














Youth’s Companion, 

















to him, and asked him the cause of his grief. | 

ecould hardly articulate the words, ‘‘ my poor 
vobin’s dead.” For two or three days little red- 
breast had been drooping, and that morning Wil- 
tiam found his bird lying in the open cage, stiff 
and cold. . 

Mrs. B. a kind Christian mother, neglected no 
opportunity of imparting to her children some reli- 
gious instruction. She therefore spdke to him 
nearly as follows: ‘‘ You recollect, William, Jane’s 
beautiful bed of flowers last summer—how soon 
they faded and withered. You recollect how 
beautiful the clouds were a few evenings since, as 
the setting sun shed its light upon them; they were 
painted with the most brilliant colors, red, vrange, 
and gold. You did not mourn when you saw 
Jane’s flowers withering, for you knew it must be 
go; you did not mourn, when you saw the bright 
colors fading on the western cloud, for you knew 
they could remain but afew moments — All things 
earthly are like the fading flower, and the chan- 
ging huesof evening. Solomon says, ‘* All is vani- 
ty.” Why, then, do you place your heart so much 
upon things that must soof pass away? Why do 
you weep so bitterly fur your robin, as though you 
expected him to remain with you forever? Your 
bird is taken from you; every thing you hold dear 
in this woild, may, in like manner, be torn away; 
but if you have a treasure laid up in heaven, that 
will never fail. Dry up your tears, my son; for- 
get your robin and be happy.” 

William stopped crying; he did not soon forget 
his robin, but {rom the instructions of that morning 
he learned a valuable lesson, which he still re- 
members, and probably will remember to his dy- 
ing day. And now, when he meets with losses 
and trials, as he sometimes does, he comforts hyn- 
self with the reflection, that in a woild like this, 
we must expect trials—that they are sent upon us 
by our heavenly Father for wise and good reasons. 

Andover, Ms. Dee. 1838. 











VA RIETY. 
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An Infant Scholar teaching her Mother. 


In a Sabbath Schoul in N——, Conn, there was 
an infant class of colored children, under the instruc- 
tion of a pious young lady who loved to do good, 
Ode little girl in this class, was taught her letters and 
to read in the Bible, in three months, so that she 
would commit three verses a week fur her Sabbath 
lesson. 

After having recited just three verses for several 
Sibbaths, the teacher told her, one day, that she 
must try to get as many verses as she could, ‘The 
little girl said she could not get more than three 
verses, a3 she had so much to do, When asked what 
she had to do? she replied, “1 have to take care of 
the babe and teach my mother to read!” 

Miss T—, her teacher, was so much intereste:| 
in this reply, that she resolved to visit the mother, 
that she ought ascertain the particulars of this singu- 
lar ease. On making a visit, she learned that this 
mother, who, previous to the instruction she had "re- 
ceived from her litte child, could not even say her 
letters, had been taught by that child, so that then she 
could spell in words of one syllable, 

Miss T , finding the mother but poorly elad, 
kindly made arrangements to furnish her with clothes 
so that she could attend public worship on the Sab- 
bath; aud that mother,—through the diligence and 
fili it love of her little daughter, and the benevolence 
of Miss 'T , is now enjoying, Sabbath after Sab- 
bath, the privilege of Bible class instruction, 

How small a child can do good?) How rich the re- 
ward that teacher is receiving for all her patient roil- 
ings and self-denials to teach that littl: one to read, 

[S. S. Visiter. 














——<—— 
Stealing Peaches. i 


Father Morris took occasion to introduce into his 
sermon one Sunday, in his little parish, an account of 
a journey he took; and how he saw a‘fine orchard of 
peaches, that made his mouth water to look at them, 
© Sy,” says he, “Teame up to the fence, and looked 
‘all nround—fi er f would not have touched one of them, 
without leave, for all the world. At last, I spied a 
nian, :nd saya I, * Mister, won't you give me some 
of your peaches?” So the man came, and gave me 
nich about a hat fall, And while I stood there eating, 
1 suid, ** Mister, how do you manage to keep your 





peaches?” “Keep them?” said he, and he stared at 


me— what do you mean?” * Yes, sir,” said I;\the cruel. Some boys are as bad as moukeys in this 
**dou’t the boys steal them?” © Boys steal them?’ | respect. 

said he; “no, indeed!” ‘ Why, sir,” said |, ‘* I have 
a whole lot full of peaches, and | cannot get half of 
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them ”—here the old man’s voice grew tremulous— FOR RSE. 

‘because the boys in my parish steal them so.” lait 
“Why, sir,” said he, “don't their parents teach THE DYING BOY. 

them not to steal??? © And [ grew all over ina cold BY MRS. LUCINDA LARNED. 


swe i e Tenres » tele e 2? . . . ‘ . 
a “- | told him oe afeared they didn t. The following lines were written after reading an account 
1y, bow you talk!” says the man; ‘Stell me 


whee hen tee” hed.” call Reteee tieashectn of the death of a young mother and three apc from the 
tears running over—“ | was obliged to tell him liv- inhomun neglect of the husband and father. The wife was 
ed iu the town of G.” After this, Father Morris taken suddenly ill, and Jeft alone with her tittle ones, while 
kept his peaches.— Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe. her husband went to procure a physician, and other needful 
ussi-tance, the nearest house being over two miles distant; 
but he, forgetful of every thing save his own depraved appe- 
lite, became intoxicated before accomplishing his errand, re- 


eS 
Honest Charles Grant, 

The immediate ancestor of Lord Glenelg was 
among his commercial connexions known by the far] ined so f . 
imiliat honorable eognomen of * Houest Charles mained so for a week, and on his return home found them all 
Grant,” and which be acquired by the fullowing cir- dead. It is supposed that the mother died soon afier the 
cumstances :— birth of her child, and that the boy struggled longest—that 
' At aun early period of his career as a merchant, the | in trying to aoothe his expiring sister, he sunk down from 
tile of wealth, which had gradually flowed in upon | yeakness beside her, and could not th lei i 
him, suddenly ebbed, and left him stranded, having], — ; i Speen hyp 


lost all but reputation, which remained unimpeached her grasp. 


and unsullied. When his: affairs were wound up, Ob! mother dear, my lips are dry, 
such was the’ confidence which his integrity, thus And Bessy’s hands are cold; 
tested, had produced, that he again commeuced busi- Mother, dear mother! belp me nigh 
ness, and was eminently successful. ‘The first use he Your bosou—surely you ean bold 
made of his newly acquired wealth was to pay the Your little boy, Twill not ery, 
whole of his former creditors in full, with interest on Nor ask again for drink or bread, 
their respective debts, although they had legally no If you will only let me tie 

claim on him, having accepted the composition, and On your breast, and hold my head. 


givep hima full discharge.” This was not all. He 
was guardian to thé children of an eminent civilian, 
and the property of this family had been swallowed 
up inthe general wreck, He not only repaid this 
sum with interest, but at a subsequent period he con- 


Oh, mother! call your little boy 
To your bedside—he’ll try to craw); 
You said 1 was your only joy, 
Your darling Heury, and your all; 
And then, you looked and screamed out so— 


sidered that, as a faithful guardian, he was hound to ** Boy! to your cruel father go, 
improve his trust by all possible means, and that on Why do you weep and wail to me? 


this principle the family was entitled to compound Fly! fly! Pve nothing here for thee!” 
interest fur the whole time, which, at the then very 
high rate of interest in India, amounted to a very 
considerable sum, He computed the amount, and 
actually paid the whole additional sum to the family, 
and this at atime when his own family was by ho 
meatus fully provided for, and when, in an ordinary 
mind, their claims would have successfully competed 
With the mere suggestions of conscience, 


Don’t stare so on me, mother, dear, 
I'm still—though Bessy will not stir; 
And she’s too cold to lie so near— 
O, why don’t father come to her? 
Poor Bessy cried herself to sleep; 
I wish I could—but when 1 try, 
My lids wou’t shut—and always keep 
Wide open‘ou your staring eye! 


[English Paper. 
Mother! how can you lie so still 
Where will you have a Crown. 4. With the dead baby in your arins? 

A French officer who was a prisoner upon his pa- Who didshe Tite dear cae SatF 
role in Reading in Canada met with a Bible; heread Yoe aand was now safe from all harms: 
itand was so struck with its contents, that be was Can tl be deus too, mother, say? 
convinced of the folly of scep ical prifciples, and of Pin sure tis very lonesome here— 
the truth of Christianity, and resolved to become a Is'heaven a very great Inng way? 
Protestant. When his gay associates rallied him for And is our Father waiting there? 
taking so serious a turn, he said in bis vindication, | I'm tired now, and cannot go, 
have «lone no more than my old sehool fellow Berna- And the bright son does blind me so;— 
dotte, who is beeome a Lutheran, ‘* Yes, but he be- O, shut your eyes, dear mother, do, 
came so,” said his associate, ‘to obtain a Crown.” Aud let me love to gaze on you, 
“* My motive,” said the Christian officer, “is the same; How ean you see us lying thus, 
we only differ as to place; the object of Bernadotte On this iced floor—our feet so cold? 
was to obtain a crown in Swedens—aiine is to obtain Once you would fondly run to us, 
a Crown in Heaven.” And round us both the blankets fold. 


I'in falling—ob! the room turns round— 
I cannot sce you now;—but hark ! 

T hear a soft, and pleasant sound; 
Perhaps it is the little lark. 

I love such sounds as these to hear, 
And it is dark no longer new, 

Dear little girls with wings, are near, 
And they are smiling on me too. 





Oh, ’tis their songs so sweet, and clear— 

I think T hear them softly say, 
Dear children, stay no longer here;— 
PUSS IN A SCRAPE. ; Come, come with us, we'll lead the way— 

: ‘ t must be heaven where they dwell: 

A ludicrous scene occurred on Sunday in the inelo- I come !—I come Mother i 
sure appropriated to the monkeys in the Jardin des| = Providence, R. I i ' [Kee sake 
Plantes. By some chance or other an unfortunate ate 
eat found its way among the nimble inhabitants off , ie. TrT 0 a Ora nar 

: . _— ‘ ? s of 
this vast enge, who immediately made common cause peaprrets “hlaig-c “wmf 
and assailed the intruder, - Puss showed fight, and| A gentleman who is now a Professor in one of our 
for a time, by the aid of her formidable talons, kept Colleges, asks, “* What more acceptable, or useful 
her enemies at hay; but at length the big ape came | New Year’s Present than the Youru’s Companion? 
foremost in the fight, and seizing the eat by the neck, It is cheap: one dollar a year—it affords a constant 
forced it down with its nose upon the planks, and|¥#tiety of interesting and profitable reading for ehil- 
very scientifically hegan, with great deliberation, to dren—and its crowning excellence is, that it does not 
hite off its claws, and as he finished ench claw he put | grow old, cease to impart pleasure, and fall into neg- 
the disarmed paw to his nose to ascertain that all was | lect after a few days, (as is the ease with most Chil- 
amooth, ‘This process continued till the sereams of dren’s Books;) but it returns fresh and bright with 
poor puss and the shouts of the spectators attracted | every returuing week throughoutthe year.” 
the notice of the keepers, who eame and put an end me 
to the operation.— English paper. OS The Ol Year has almost gone. Subserihers 

[This is the effect of going into bad company.|'° the Compaston, whose year begun Inst Junuary, are 
Children should keep clear of the mischievous ang '@!™ded that now is the time to pay for another year. 
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